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made the withdrawal conditional on the payment of an indemnity of an unspecified amount. This crude device permitted Napoleon to retain the army of occupation in Prussia as long as he pleased.
Neither Alexander nor his inexperienced diplomatic advisers would seem to have grasped the momentous implications of the formidable documents they had helped to frame. The air of Tilsit, saturated with exuberant friendliness and loose promises of collaboration in distant lands, was not conducive to clear thinking. "God has saved us/' the tsar wrote to his sister Catherine at an early stage of the negotiations; "instead of sacrifices we emerge from the struggle with a kind of luster." And he parted with his new ally on most affectionate terms,
Speransky held in 1811 that the Tilsit settlement contained practically all the elements of a future war between Russia and France. It forced Russia into an onerous and, from the national point of view, purposeless conflict with Great Britain; facilitated the consolidation of the French dominion over the Continent and the expansion of the Continental System; failed to free Prussia from French occupation; prepared the invasion of Russia by creating on her border the French-controlled duchy of Warsaw; alienated whatever pro-Russian feeling might still have existed in Poland; and proved ineffective in prompting Alexander's plans of aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey. It took time, however, before the true implications of the alliance were fully realized. General Rene Savary, first French ambassador to Russia after Tilsit, and his successor (December, 1807), Marquis de Caulaincourt (afterwards Duke de Vicence) were treated by Alexander with particular courtesy but were given a frigid reception in the salons of the Russian capital. Both Savary and Caulaincourt were involved in the unhappy affair of the Duke d'Enghien; feelings on this score were running so high among Russian aristocracy that Caulaincourt deemed it expedient to seek personal rehabilitation by a disingenuous demarche (April, 1808) designed to prove that he had no connection with the murder of the Bourbon prince.
Alexander in the meantime proceeded to carry out the obligations imposed on him by the alliance. His offer of mediation between France and England received a courteous but elusive reply from Canning, who was anxious to avoid, or at least to postpone, an open conflict with Russia. The Russian government, however, protested vigorously against the British attack on Copenhagen and the capture of the Danish fleet (September, 1807), and the final breach was